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The hands 
of the Blind 
at work 


Out of the Darkness... 
Into the Light... 
Products by Blindcraft 


For years, the Blind of Newfoundland have 
been giving satisfaction by producing Blindcraft 
Products whose quality has been unsurpassed. 


However, it is only by the patronage of our readers that this great 
achievement has been made possible. Your continued interest in this 
work brings employment to scores of sightless men and women. 


Since 1926, Newfoundland housewives have been using brooms 
made by these handicapped people and many others will continue to be 
satisfied by this product if they remember—when purchasing brooms, 
or other articles made by the Blind—to insist on the Blindcraft Trade 
Mark. 


OTHER BLINDCRAFT PRODUCTS INCLUDE MATTRESSES, 
MOPS, BASKETRY AND LEATHER GOODS 
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THE EDITOR‘’S PAGE 


Newfoundland 
As Others See It 


EWFOUNDLANDERS at home and abroad get hot and bothered 

when visiting newspapermen or magazine writers present unflatcer- 

ing articles about our Island home in their publications. It is a natural 

native reaction, particularly in cases where reporters and/or photographers 

appear to go out of their way to portray in text and picture the worst 
things they can find here. 


Those professional writers and cameramen who from time to time 
are thus indicted by public opinion in Newfoundland may be excused 
to some extent on the grounds that it is their job to ‘‘get the story” 
wherever they are sent by their editors. (Very often, however, the stories 
of the visiting reporters can be turned to advantage if the reporters are 
properly treated). 


There are, of course, other writers—those who like to put on paper 
their thoughts and impressions merely for the pleasure and satisfaction 
of doing so. We have several such contributors in this issue. 


Professor John F. Due of the University of Illinois writes about the 
1952 trip to Newfoundland he and his wife “‘enjoyed so much.” 


There is an article by Dr. Erwin C. Miller, reprinted from Nature Out- 
look, in which the author describes—with obvious delight—the fun and 
satisfaction he and his American companions got out of a fishing trip to 
Labrador. 


Then we have the fourth and final instalment of a cycling saga as 
recorded by Miss M. S. Strawbridge of the Adult Education staff. 


We are pleased to present these articles because they represent a com- 
posite opinion of Newfoundland ‘‘as others see it."’ These visitors to 
our shores enjoyed what they saw and did, and wrote as they felt rather 
than as professionals dependent on writing for a living. 


Some readers may feel that these writers at times ‘‘poked fun’’ at New- 
foundland. Prof. Due, for example, writes of his visit to Bonavista as 
‘a return to a world lost long ago."" That should not be upsetting to 
anybody. The Professor and his lady were delighted to find such an 
interesting place as Bonavista, and no doubt they've been talking about 
it ever since. 


Probably it is good for us once in a while to see the place we live in 
through a looking glass, as it were, held before our eyes by sincere visitors 
from lands beyond our borders. 
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St. John’s to Bonavista 
Thursday and Sunday Only 


By John F. Due 


Professor of Economics, University of Illinois 


IVE times a week train No. 51 

of the Newfoundland Services 
of the Canadian National System 
is merely a freight—a scheduled 
freight, a merchandise freight, but 
nevertheless a lowly freight. But 
twice a week, Thursday and Sun- 
day, 51 becomes a mixed train; it 
takes the Bonavista sleeper, the old 
Trinity, to Clarenville. Fifty years 
ago, when the line was new and 
the cars bore the name of the Reid- 
Newfoundland Company, the Trin- 
ity ran in main line service. But 
the Trinity is old now, and buckled 
in the center; its red paint, with 
the insigne of the Newfoundland 
Railway in yellow on one end, peel- 
ing fast. Most of its contemporar- 
ies have gone to work trains or the 
scrap heap; sleek little steel sleepers 
ride the Caribou and even the Cor- 
ner Brook local. But twice a week 
the Trinity still goes to Bonavista, 
130 miles to Clarenville on the 
main line; 90 up the winding 
branch that serves the Bonavista 
peninsula. 


It is 8:30 in the evening when 
51 pulls out of St. John’s. Water 
Street is quiet now, the green blinds 
drawn on the store windows, the 
ubiquitous cats curled up for the 
night. The impressive stone station 
is equally deserted; the Cartbou has 
gone at five, and the Corner Brook 
train does not leave till ten. On 
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Thursdays M6, the mixed train 
from Argentia, has clattered in an 
hour before, but at the best it has 
but a handful of passengers. One 
by one the Trinity's passengers 
drift in. There is a school teacher 
going home for the summer, per- 
haps, and a sea captain back to see 
his family after a year in the Green- 
land waters. A Princeton matron 
is home from a shopping trip; a 
New York business woman who 
has just flown in to St. John’s is 
going back to her girlhood home 
for the first time in thirty years. 
A young CNR engineer is going to 
Trinity to survey a trestle that is 
being undermined. The six sec- 
tions——the rest have been removed 
to make way for the kitchen—are 
quickly filled, and the berths made 
up. 51 carries no coach; coach 
passengers use the Corner Brook 
train, No. 15, and change at Clar- 
enville. 


The Newfoundland lines are des- 
perately short of locomotives; an 
old Consolidation takes 51 out, up 
through Bowring Park, with its 
classic statue of Peter Pan, and 
down past Manuel's and the talc 
mill to the shores of Conception 
Bay. Summer homes line the right 
of way. In summer the sun is set- 
ting over Bell Island, from whence 
comes the iron ore for the Nova 
Scotia mills. It is fast growing 
dark, even in June, before the long 
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slow climb over the Topsails com- 
mences; the Trinity rolls and 
lurches and bounces on the Curves, 
as her passengers drop off to sleep. 
Midnight has passed before the 
train clears Come-by-Chance sid- 
ing and passes over the narrow 
neck which joins the Avalon Penin- 
sula to the remainder of the island. 
At 3:15 in the morning the Trin- 
ity is dropped in the quiet yards in 
Clarenville; 51 resumes its freight 
train status and its westward jour- 
ney. 


M11 Takes Over 


But with the dawn a new train 


M11—is born. An ancient Pa- 
cific—590——-steams out of the 
roundhouse and gathers up _ its 


charges; two merchandise cars from 
St. John’s and one from the West; 
a tanker of gasoline for Imperial 
at Catalina, the mail and express 
car, old coach 15, one of the line's 
original, and at last, the Trinity. 
15 and the Trinity have spent their 
lives, twice the intended life of a 
railway car, on the Newfoundland 
lines: many stories they could tell 
of fifty years of railroading on the 
island. It is even by the time 
switching is completed; the passen- 
gers are up and eating breakfast as 
M11 pulls onto the main line, goes 
west two miles to Shoal Harbor, 
and, as a switch is thrown, heads 
up the branch to Bonavista. This 
is the longest branch in the New- 
foundland system, but it is laid 
with light rail, and many ties are 
in need of replacement despite ex- 
tensive rehabilitation since the Can- 
adian National took over the lines 
at the time of Confederation in 
1949. The wheels clank on the rail 


joints, and the porter talks of many 
derailments. But no one is ever 
hurt; speed limitations minimize 
the damage. 


The way is easy at first, past 
small farms and pastures, up over 
rolling green hills, and down into 
Lethbridge town—-a far cry from 
its very distant relative on the plains 
of Alberta. The passenger who is 
making his first trip soon learns 
that speed is not important on the 
branch to Bonavista. At each of 
the major stops the unloading of 
express and freight requires at least 
half an hour and three movements 
of the train to allow unloading at 
the platform from each car. Ml 
and its southbound partner M12 
handle only rush shipments of car- 
load freight, but they make up for 
the absence of switching by the vol- 
ume of merchandise. Trucking is 
still in its infancy in Newfound- 
land; the economic role of the rail- 
road is much the same as it was 
three decades ago. The long waits 
and the slow speed are familiar to 
the passengers; almost without ex- 
ception they have travelled the line 
many times. Tourists are not com- 
mon in all parts of Newfoundland; 
they are almost unknown to the 
Bonavista peninsula. 


Scenery a Delight 


By midmorning the Trinity is 
rolling out of Princeton. The line 
swings to the east beyond the sta- 
tion to commence the hard climb 
over the backbone of the peninsula 
to reach Trinity Harbor. If the 
morning is wet, as it often is, it is 
a touch and go proposition whether 
590 can get its seven cars over the 
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summit. She stalls, backs down to 
a level stretch, makes a run for the 
top. But to no avail; the drivers 
slip on the wet, uneven rails. There 
is but one solution; the train is cut 
in half and taken up to Abbott's 
Siding in two segments. But now 
she is rolling again, down past 
dense woods and small lakes of the 
variety which cover so much of the 
island, to the station at Trinity 
Junction. The track once extended 
a mile down a short peninsula to 
reach the fish warehouses at Trin- 
ity, but it has been cut back to the 


Baby of the 
Month 


Here we have Evelyn Marie, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eric 
Simms of Richard’s Harbour. 
The gentleman holding her is 
her grandfather, Mr. Morgan 
Simms of the same place. 
Evelyn is Mr. Simms’ first grand- 
child. 
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junction, whose station now serves 
as the depot for the town itself. A 
sub siding ending at a gate and a 
grade along the hillside are the only 
reminders of the abandoned track. 

The morning is growing late as 
590 spins its drivers as it moves 
upgrade around a curve out of the 
Junction. The ten mile run to 
English Harbor offers scenery as 
grand as any to be found in eastern 
Canada. The track hugs the shore 
line, winding in great horseshoe arcs 
around the bays and inlets of Trin- 
ity Harbor. The deep blue waters 
are dotted with fishing craft, the 
steep green hills with the widely 
scatetred fishermen’s homes, always 
two-storied, often flat-roofed. The 
villages are numerous along the har- 
bor; each station is a bustle of ac- 
tivity as virtually the whole popu- 
lation turns out to see the train and 
wave to friends and relatives com- 
ing or going. Express and freight 
is unloaded and the engineer waved 
on. 

The last twenty miles is easier 
going; the hills and cliffs give way 
to gently rolling rocky fields; the 
trees, the shrubs and grass. At last 
old 590 gets its little train rolling: 
it reaches thirty, for the first time 
since Clarenville. The Trinity 
sways and bounces again, and the 
wheels set up'a merry tune. The 
passengers are fewer now and grow- 
ing restless to reach home; a good 
lunch turned out by a lone cook 
and the porter doubling as steward 
and waiter helps to wile away the 
time. 


And so to Bonavista 
The last long stop is Catalina, a 
town in its own right, and the sta- 
tion for nearby Port Union, once 
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reached by a short branch. The 
tanker of gasoline is set off on the 
siding, and many of the remainiag 
passengers descend; only those for 
Bonavista remain as the familiar 
signal goes to the engineer. The 
last miles are straight and level; it 
is one-twenty, if all has gone well, 
and perhaps five if the freight has 
been particularly heavy, by the 
time the train has crossed the pen- 
insula one last time and rolled to a 
stop before the big yellow station 
a block from the main street of the 
terminal town. A Consolidation 
waits patiently on the siding by 
the roundhouse with the way 
freight——a train load of fish——and 
pulls southward as MII clears. 
The usual crowd waits at the sta- 
tion. A one-horse cart makes the 
first of several trips with the mail, 
and taxi-drivers search out passen- 
gers for the Thornlea, the town’s 
one hotel located up a side street 
beyond the new school. 
Bonavista, with 2000 persons, 
one of the largest of Newfound 
land's 1300 fishing village out- 
ports, is a bit of the old world 
transported to the new. Few auto 
mobiles disturb its narrow gravel 
lanes between high picket fences, or 
the cows which graze along their 
borders. But by long custom horns 
are sounded at every intersection. 
When the fish-packing plants shuts 
down at six, the unwary pedestrian 
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is in grave dar.ger from the bicycles 
which rush past carrying their pas- 
sengers home for dinner. One- 
horse carts wander about making 
deliveries or hauling home the day's 
water supply from the town well 

-the sole water system. Bonavista 
boasts no central business section; 
the stores, largely general merchan- 
dise in character, scattered 
among the homes and buildings on 
the long main street which rough- 
ly parallels the water front. The 
white and yellow frame houses 
stretch away from the shore up on 
to rolling hills, widely spaced in 
the best traditions of the fishing 
villages. 


It is evening now; the low 
clouds block the stars and the moon 
and envelop the town. The waves 
beat against the rocky shore; five 
miles to the north the wind drives 
them against the cliffs of Cape 
Bonavista, which John Cabot first 
sighted in 1497. The ancient light 
brought from Europe a century ago 
sends out its beam to warn the un- 
wary mariner, as it has done for 
so many years. On the siding by 
the station in the vale below the 
town the Trinity sleeps quietly; on 
the morrow it will roll south again 
in the early afternoon. Lights 
flicker out, and the town sleeps as 
well. Undisturbed by the progress 
of civilization, unmarred by tour- 
ists, Bonavista is one of the most 
pisturesque towns in all North Am- 
erica. The train to Bonavista, and 
the old Trinity, have been altered 
by progress as little as the town it- 
self. To ride the Trinity to Bona- 
vista is to return to a world lost 
long ago. 
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Noggin Cove frozen in. 
cove. 


The houses are set out along the contour of the 
The village has a one room school. 


Pupils for grades IX to XI 


trudge all the way across the neck to Carmanville. 


Noggin Cove 


By Don Ryan 


OGGIN COVE near Carman- 
ville in Notre Dame Bay is a 
forest-fringed village where some 
fifty-five families have settled down 
to wrest a living from the forest, 
the soil, and the sea. 

It is one of the youngest settle- 
ments along the south shore of 
Notre Dame Bay, being settled only 
a little more than three-quarters of 
a century ago by Conception Bay 
fishermen. 

These Ochre Pit Cove fisher- 
men used to go to the South Shore 
to fish and others used to come 
north as far as Indian Islands. Nog- 
gin Cove, unsettled then, harbored 
the occasional schooner which put 
in there for shelter on the way. 
Northern reports from those who 
fished off Indian Islands were very 
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favorable to the other residents and 
some of them packed their belong 
ings, loaded them on board their 
schooner, and sailed northwards. 

First family to settle permanent- 
ly in this southern nook of Notre 
Dame Bay was a John Parsons, his 
father, William, and a_ neighbor, 
Charles White. All came in a fif- 
teen-ton decked skiff some seventy- 
seven years ago. 

Others from Ochre Pit Cove soon 
followed and carved out their 
homestead along the western edge 
of the town. 


First settler in the place was 
John Doyle, a cooper and fisher- 
man. From the birch which grew 
abundantly by the little stream he 
clove staves for fish drums and 
split hoops. One fall as he was 
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taking an open-boat load of them 
to St. John’s he got caught in a 
storm and was driven off shore, 
and was unable after his rescue to 
make it back to Noggin Cove be- 
fore the winter set in. When he 
arrived back in the spring he and 
his family moved to Tilting Harbor 
on Fogo Island. This was just 
before John Parsons moved in. 

It was to Tilting and Little Fogo 
Islands that the early settlers used 
to go to fish and would be gone 
for a monh or more at a time. 
Some fishermen sailed to the La- 
brador. 

The Cove was a shelter to many 
Labrador fishermen on their voy- 
ages home and those who put into 
the cove noted a peculiarity about 
the wind. A breeze blowing in on 
the land on the outside always blew 
off-shore in the cove. The dense 
forest whi > grew to the water's 
edge was ‘le cause of this baffling 
wind phen: mena. 

From the virgin forest the fish- 
ermen settlers built their schooners 
for the Labrador fishery and their 
large decked boats for shore fishing 
off Little Fogo. Good building tim- 


ber grew then right by the water's 
edge but forest fires have since de- 
stroyed a considerable stand just 
back of the village. 

The most disastrous fire occurred 
about thirty years ago when five 
dwellings and stores were destroyed. 

Virgin stands are now four or 
five miles from the village and dur- 
ing the fall and winter months 
many villagers hack into the forest 
for logs for the local saw mills, for 
wharf sticks, or for timber for boat 
building. Numerous small fishing 
craft these late years were built for 
fishermen on the outer coastline 
where no timber is available. Sev- 
eral of the men folk also leave the 
village during the fall and winter 
for the lumber camps at Indian Bay. 

Scarcely any fishing is done in 
the cove now. The cod fishery 
has declined but the salmon and 
lobster are eagerly sought after in 
season. In season also the villagers 
tend their gardens and _ harvest 
enough crops to last them through- 
out the year. 

Gradually the cove is throwing 
off its cloak of isolation. It is now 
connected with a motorable road to 
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Carmanville 
were 


and last fall crews 
engaged in making a road 
passable to nearby Frederickton. 

In the backwoods of the settle- 
ment lurk big game and residents 
are able to get their moose and rab- 
bits in season. Otter, muskrat, 
weasel, and the occasional bear are 
also trapped. 

A few of the villagers still do 
some trapping. It was one of the 
chief occupations of the early set- 
tlers. Even before John Parsons 
built his cabin amid the stately 
spruce and pine on a little point of 
land trappers had their trails cut 
through the backwoods. 

It was a trapper, so 
goes, 
name. 


tradition 


that gave the settlement its 

A noggin, a butter-tub like 
container, used as a platter in pion- 
eer days, was found on a rock near 
the sea shore by an exploring trap- 


per and from that day the little 
tree-clad nook of Notre Dame Bay 
has been known as Noggin Cove. 
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There stands an Isle very dear to me 
Amidst Atlantic's rolling wave, 

No place on earth so sweet and free 
No other land I crave. 

And here among her trout streams 
Or on her pleasant strand, 

I am content to live and die 

In good old Newfoundland, 

Let others boast on far-off fields 
Much greener they may be, 

For here between the spruce-clad hills 
I will praise her liberty. 

For me, no other land to know 

In all this world so fine, 

Then live a life and ever sow 

Kind deeds, O land of mine! 


—FREDERICK ANDREWS. 
Winterton, T.B. 


Built at the Newfoundland Shipyards, Clarenville, this modern Dragger 
helps to supply the new filleting plant of Gaultois Fisheries Ltd. at Gaultois. 
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Man 
Against 
Machine 


A SHORT STORY 
By H. HEATHER 


OU'LL never see one of those 

boxes of squeaks and rattles 
in my house,’’ declared Uncle Caleb, 
when the first radio arrived in our 
settlement. And we never did. Of 
course, we never expected to since 
the only bit of machinery which 
had ever been seen under that roof 
was the grandfather clock in the 
corner which ticked away the sev- 
enty years of Caleb Stone's life just 
as it had done his father's and 
grandfather's before him. ‘The an- 
cient clock with its wheezy chime 
and the asthmatic whirr of its 
wheels was his only concession to 
progress. Anything more modern 
than that he scoffed at. So we 
were not as sorry as we might have 
been when the truck knocked him 
down in High Street. He had shown 
such contempt for machinery all his 
life that it seemed only fitting that 
a machine should get the better of 
him in the end. 

This was not a very sympathetic 
attitude, [| admit. But Caleb was 
not a very sympathetic character. 
He seemed to take a perverse de- 
light in being contrary. He set his 
face against every improvement that 
was introduced to the settlement 
just for the pleasure of being dif- 
ferent from everyone else. 
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When the generator was first set 
up he refused to have electricity in 
his house even though the wires 
spanned the bottom of his garden. 
Every building in the village was 
soon sprouting switches and blos- 
soming with bulbs; but Caleb con- 
tinued to light a single oil-lamp in 
his kitchen each night, while his 
patient wife Martha trimmed wicks 
and polished chimneys. 

What Martha felt about this we 
scarcely knew: although when she 
visited the other women you could 
see her round blue eyes widen in 
amazement at the wonders of elec- 
tric washers and refrigerators. She 
would pour over the shiny pages 
of the mail-order catalogues with 
little murmurs of admiration rising 
from her comfortable bosom. But 
she was too well schooled in her 
husband's ways to do more than 
sigh occasionally as she bent over 
her wooden wash-tub. 


There was a legend in the vil- 
lage that once in her early married 
life Martha succumbed to the wiles 
of a travelling salesman and made 
a down payment on a_ sewing 
machine. As soon as Caleb got 
back from the woods and discov- 
ered the contraption, he loaded it 
aboard a slide and without even 
stopping to eat, set off by dog- 
team to catch the salesman. When 
he reached the nearest settlement 
he found that the traveller had 
moved on and was still a jump 
ahead of him. But Caleb kept go- 
ing for another ten miles till he 
overtook his man, unloaded the 
sewing-machine and got back the 
deposit. 


No one can swear to the truth 
of the story but certainly, if such 
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an occasion ever arose, Caleb 
would have acted in just such a 
manner. He behaved in much the 
same fashion when the newly-elect- 
ed Town Council undertook to 
pump water from Long Pond in- 
to the town. 


“A pure waste of money,” 
snorted Caleb, “‘I’d put an end to 
such foolishness if | had my way.” 

The Council were not much 
concerned with threats and black 
looks. But the work took longer 
than it should have done because 
of the water which flooded the 
trenches just before the pipes were 
laid down. Somehow or other a 
stream which ran alongside got 
dammed up with logs and bushes 
so that it overflowed. Two or 
three people saw Caleb out early 
that morning but he swore he had 
been trouting a couple of miles 
away. He even kept the bones 
wrapped up in newspaper to prove 
it—-which seemed an odd thing to 
do, 


In the end we got the water 
and after a few years most of the 
houses were fitted with toilets and 
taps. But Caleb still brought his 
turn of water every morning from 
the derelict Town Well and car- 
ried his bucket of slops down 
every night to the land-wash. 


However there was nothing ever 
invented which annoyed him as 
much as the radio. There had 
been a time when he was fairly 
sociable. He would quite often 
drop into a neighbor's house for a 
smoke and a chat. But as more 
and more kitchens were filled with 
strange sounds, Caleb stayed at 
home. 
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As fas as he was concerned, radio 
did not exist. If he ever happened 
to be within earshot when a pro 
gram was switched on he would 
stop in the middle of a sentence 
and stalk away without a further 
word. 


News announced on_ the 


radio was not news to him at all. 
He refused to recognize anythjng 
that took place in the outside world 
until he read about it in the week 
old newspaper which came from 
the city by mail. The whole set- 
tlement might discuss battles, mur 
ders and sudden death but Caleb 
would not admit that they had hap- 
pened until he saw it in black and 
white. 

His struggle against progress last 
ed until the day the truck hit him. 
Altogether that accident was rather 
a come-down for Caleb. Generally 
speaking he held the middle of the 
road and paid no attention to traf- 
fic. Most of the drivers humored 
him so he got along all right. But 
this time he tangled with a truck 
which had no driver. It slipped its 
brakes on an icy hill and_ rolled 
cown on top of him. He could 
have got out of the way if he had 
been quick but he was obviously so 
astonished at the nerve of the thing 
that he just stood and glared at tt. 

Well, the truck knocked 


him 


down. Then the crowd picked him 
up cursing and groaning, and 
bundled him into a car, a thing he 
had never been in in his life before. 
Finally as a last indignity the doctor 
put him under the X-ray. The 
machines were having their way 
with the old man at last. 

It was all too much for him. He 
lay in the trim hospital bed with 
the covers drawn up to his bristly 
chin. His closed; the 
blood had drained out of his cheeks 
leaving his face as yellow as goose- 
grease. Martha sat beside him, 
dabbing her eyes and sniffing into 
a handkerchief. His nearest rela 
tions, a cousin and two nephews, 
stood awkwardly about the room 
waiting for the end which from the 
look of the stricken man, could not 
be long delayed. A nurse came in, 
glanced at the patient profession 


eyes were 


ally and shook her head. <A sob 
broke from Martha and the 
nephews gave a heavy sigh. The 


was the local casket 
maker, laid his head on one side as 
he measured up the body. 

At that 
nearby 


cousin, who 


someone in a 
turned up the radio. 
A penetrating voice echoed through 
the rooms. 


moment 
ward 


declared 
place this 


accident, 
“took 


“A serious 
the announcer, 
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morning at St. Swithin’s. Caleb and he has the habit now of steer- 
Stone, aged 72, a well-known resi- ing it down there in the morning 
dent of that place, was knocked and spending most of the day chat- 
down by a driverless truck which ting to the taxi-men and _ truck 
slipped its brakes on an icy hill. drivers who drop in from time to 
The unfortunate man was conveyed time. He has become quite expert 
to hospital but it is learned that he in his talk of gaskets and spark- 
is not expected to recover.’ plugs and the like. Of course since 
he is crippled he can do no work 
of any kind but he seems quite re- 
conciled to that. Martha carries 
down the bucket to the land-wash 
now, and bring the water from the 
well. 


A hand snapped off the radio; 
but it had done its work. Caleb's 
whiskers quivered. His eyes opened 
in an angry glare. Blood flowed 
back into his cheeks and a faint but 
unmistakable snort exploded from 
beneath his moustache. ‘The rela- 
tives stared in amazement; Martha 
dropped her handkerchief; the nurse 
rustled forward to feel the patient's 
pulse. 


(This ts the last of four Third- 
Prize stories of the A. H. Murray 
6 Co. Ltd. Short Story Contest, re- 
produced in Atlantic Guardian by 
permission of the sponsor. ) 

He made a rapid recovery. In 
two months he was sitting at home 
in the lamp-light reading the St. 
John's papers. In three more he 
was trundling around town in the Willi | i , ; 
mechanical chair which he Wall, WRAL. 
bought with the insurance money. ARCHITECT 

The boys down at the garage 
taught him how to run the thing 
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The Land 


by DR. ERWIN C. MILLER 


HAVE always dreamed of the 

opportunity to visit, fish and 
explore the uncharted waters and 
the unmapped, virgin wilderness 
areas of northern Newfoundland 
and Labrador. I have spent many 
hours reading the various writings 
concerning the exciting Labrador 
expeditions of Dillon Wallace and 
Leonidas Hubbard, studied William 
Cabot’s Labrador from cover to 
cover, browsed through Charles W. 
Townsend's A_ Labrador Spring 
and Along the Labrador Coast and 
found myself reading and re-read- 
ing those immortal classics written 
by Sir Wilfred Grenfell——-A Labra- 
dor Doctor, Down North on the 
Labrador and every other interest- 
ing and exciting book written by 
Sir Wilfred or any other authority 
on that profundly bleak and deso- 
late country bathed in the waters 
of the Labrador Current. 

Therefore, when Paul Sample. 
a classmate of mine at Dartmouth 
College and its present artist-in- 
residence, called me from Hanover 
and asked me to join him and Sid- 
ney Hayward, the Secretary of 
Dartmouth College, on an expedi- 
tion into the wilderness areas of 
northwest Newfoundland and over 
on the Labrador, I could not refuse 
the offer and immediately accepted 
this invitation in order to fulfill 
this dream of many years’ standing 
to undertake such an adventure. It 
was not difficult to persuade Mr. 
Robert Stoddard of Worcester to 
join the three of us and the next 


few weeks were spent in studying 
the equipment needs for such an ex- 
tensive trip and in assembling near- 
ly three hundred pounds of English 
and American sporting equipment 
such as reels, flies, plastic waders, 
leaders, sleeping bags, woolen ap- 
parel, head nets ,etc., which would 
be needed in that northern climate. 
Stull cameras, movie cameras, field 
glasses and film were inspected and 
packed in their respective contain- 
ers; a few maps, although profes- 
sionally inadequate and unreliable, 
of some of the land areas and like 
charts of the coastlines were care- 
fully perused and everyone we 
could find who had ever been into 
northern Newfoundland and on the 
Labrador was approached for in- 
formation concerning every aspect 
of our trip. 

After the long and frightful 
“waiting-period”’ had passed, Paul 
Sample and Sid Hayward flew 
from the Logan Airport in Boston 
early in the morning of July 23rd 
by Trans-Canada Air Lines and 


Robert Stoddard and I took off 
about mid-afternoon by TWA 
Constellation on the same day, 


joining them early that evening at 
the International Airport at Gan- 
der, Newfoundland. Our flight 
was a beautiful one and at an alti- 
tude of 20,000 feet, the ‘plane was 
a thrilling vehicle for the panorama 
of sea, rock-lined coast, harbors, 
fishing villages, ships and cloud- 
banks far below us. 

We dined at the Dipper’ 
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Howling Dogs 


restaurant in the Gander Airport. 
Terminal Building that evening 
and experienced the thrill of watch- 
ing the hundreds of passengers come 
and go through that “Aerial Cross- 
roads of the World.’ Giant, four- 
motored ‘planes were landing and 
taking off every few minutes to 
and from dozens of faraway and 
exciting countries—England, Scot- 
land, Sweden, France, Germany, 
Italy, the Mediterranean, the Orient 
—and people were talking many 
strange languages and wearing biz- 
arre costumes. What a wonderful 
opportunity and what ample mate- 
rial for an exciting and intriguing 
book or movie ! Here was another 
“Grand Hotel’! 

We spent our first night in 
Newfoundland in one of the con- 
verted Army barracks serving as an 
“Inn for passengers compelled to 
spend a few hours or a night in 
that aerial oasis in the center of the 
Newfoundland wilderness, waiting 
for Overseas transportation or for 
a “fogbound” flight out of St. 
John's or Stephenville. 

Early the following morning, 
we packed ourselves into the tail 
compartment of a chartered, rugged 
two-seater Norseman seaplane and 
found ourselves sitting on and be- 
tween our three hundred pounds 
of luggage, as the ‘plane vibrated 
from nose to rudder and finally 
rose from the waters of Gander 
Lake, after just skimming over the 
evergreen trees at the end of the 
lake, zooming up into the clear, 
cold air of a beautiful Newfound. 
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land day, on its way to the little 
fishing-village of Port Saunders 
nearly three hundred miles from 
Gander on the inaccessible north- 
west coast of the island. The scenes 
below were very beautiful as we 
flew over the dark green, conifer- 
ous forests and the chains of lakes 
in deep ultramarine. The air was 
so cold that our carburetor “iced” 
over White Bay where a huge and 
majestic iceberg floated just be- 
neath us, but the motor soon start- 
ed again and without further ex- 
citement, we finally landed near 
the fifty-foot fishing boat, the 
Madelyn Rose, that was to be our 
“floating home’’ for the next few 
weeks. 

The skipper of the Madelyn 
Rose, Capt. Alexander (‘‘Sandy’’ ) 
Parsons, who was also its builder 
and owner, Eli Ellsworth, the cook 
and all-around man and Clyde 
House, guide and handyman, com- 
prised our crew. Parsons and Ells- 
worth were Rocky Harbor natives 
and Clyde House lived in Port 
Saunders. The next few days were 
spent trout and salmon fishing on 
the East and Torrent Rivers near 
Port Saunders. The vigorous and 
handsome, young salmon of these 
rivers were a joy to handle on light 
gear. They were especially active 
toward a dry fly, often boiling 
fully out of water to hit the float- 
ing twist of feathers, arching down 
upon the fly in a cascade of spray 
to pull many yards of line from the 
singing reel before leaping into the 
air again and again to walk on 
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their tails and engage in all manner 
of pyrotechnics. On a light rod, 
they would often provide far more 
sport than their full-grown broth- 
ers. The grilse, or ‘‘peals,”’ as 
they are called on the Labrador 
and in northwestern Newfoundland 
start their run several weeks later 
than salmon, so that in midsum- 
mer and near the sea, we caught 


many, a dozen or more, in the 
pools. The grilse in these icy wat- 
ers weighed from four to. six 
pounds. 


Our day fishing in the Torrent 
was a memorable one and what lay 
ahead for us early that morning 
was truly incredible. After slip- 
ping and scrambling over several 
miles of lake shore, we reached 
Round Steady above the beautiful 
Torrent River falls and found a 
stretch of water which was a made 
to-order dry fly area. ‘The outlet 
of one lake poured through a three 
hundred foot slick which was wide, 
smooth and deep into a long steady 
below. Our rods were rigged dry, 
but only one of us took our turn 
fishing this remarkable reach of 
water, while the others watched. 
took pictures of a never-to-be-for 
gotten event, brushed off black 
flies and whistled and howled with 
amazement, because at every cast 
of a No. 10 Bi-Visible fly. from 
one to a dozen trout would leap 
six or eight inches into the air be 


fore the flies hit the water. ‘1 hese 
were not small trout, but hand 
some, big strong Squaretails, never 


less than a pound in weight, bright- 
ly speckled and of a beautiful 
orange and red color, with sharply 
defined red, white and black divi- 
sion on their Parmacheene Belle 
fins, as though these anatomical 
areas had been painted with shiny 
enamel. None of us had ever seen 
such large trout come to a fly so 
fast and so furiously. We released 
all but a few of these wonderful 
“natives,” saving a few for Eh 
Ellsworth’s delicious meal aboard 
the Madelyn Rose late that evening. 
One could have caught an average 
of over one hundred trout an hour 
on this stretch of water. I hooked 
twelve trout on my first twelve 
casts, then changed to two wets on 
my leader and caught doubles of a 
two and a two and a half-pounder 
on my first cast with this rigging 
and repeated this thrilling experi- 
ence many times during our fishing 
in this area of the Torrent. This 
was what fishing in Maine must 
have been like a hundred years ago! 

We left Port Saunders at 4:30 
a.m. the following morning and 
made the very rough, at sea-run 
of twenty-seven miles to the Cas 


tors River settlement, where we 
found a delightfully smooth en 
closed anchorage. The Castors 


wonderful 


stream of 


River was a 
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salmon. pools, fighting grilse, 
twelve-pound fresh-run salmon and 
it was here that we first encount- 
ered the howling of sled dogs, 
Komatiks and profound reverence 
and admiration, even to a degree of 
worship, for those wonderful doc- 
tors and nurses of the Grenfell Mis- 
sion. Whenever the names of Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell or Dr. Charles 
Curtis were mentioned, faces would 
light up and smiles would replace 
the placidness of those with whom 
we talked. At Castors River and 
from then on throughout our nor- 
thern expedition, people in many 
of the little fishing-villages and in 
hamlets at the mouths of the rivers 
where we anchored or tied up to 
fish, heard that there was a doctor 
aboard and | had the opportunity 
to examine many interesting medi- 
cal cases and held several informal 
clinics while the rest of the party 
went fishing. 

Paul Sample filled three sketch 
books during the trip with many 
sketches of Grenfell Mission inter- 
est—-people, patients, rivers, fish- 
ing action, little fishing-villages 
and many other scenes of interest to 
the eyes of the artist. Most of these 
sketches have now been transferred 
into water-colors at Paul's Dart- 
mouth College studio and just a 
few weeks ago, I had the very ex- 
citing opportunity of seeing Paul's 
one-man show of his fishing pic- 
tures at the Vose Galleries in Bos- 
ton. He certainly captured the real 
feeling of those northern areas! 

We left our safe anchorage at 
Castors River early the following 
morning and ventured into the 
.windy and stormy Gulf of St. 
Lawrence again for the passage to 
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Flowers Cove, only to be turned 
back by heavy seas and blowing 
gales. The run around Freolle 
Point could not be made until late 
afternoon when conditions at sea 
were not so bad, but we finally ar- 
rived at Flowers Cove Light at 
dusk and found ourselves now only 


eleven miles from the Labrador 
coast and twelve hundred miles 
from home. Flowers Cove is 


a splendid example of one of the 
coastal outposts of this area. It 
is a sheltered peninsula two hun- 
dred yards wide, jutting out into 
the sea. Paths run down the 
center of this strip, leading off 
to each little dwelling, which is 
surrounded by fish shacks and 
wharves, which are clustered on 
the cove side. Codfish and lobster 
provide the only means of liveli- 
hood in this gale-blown, treeless, 
storm-swept and fogbound village. 
Eli Ellsworth and I spent a delight- 
ful time over a ‘‘spot of tea’’ at the 
Grenfell Nursing Station located 
here and the few English trained 
nurses in charge of this small hospi- 
tal of six beds were charming hos- 
tesses and we learned many inter 
esting facts about the people living 
here and about the wonderful work 
of the Mission in this far northern 
territory. 

A Labrador fishing schooner had 
been waiting eight days for “sail- 
ing weather’ to cross the fogbound 
and treacherous waters of the 
Straits of Belle Isle to the Labra 
dor, but early the next morning, 
the wind died down, the fog lifted 
and we both sailed across to Point 
Amour. Our first stop on the La 
brador was at a interesting 
little fishing village called West St. 


very 
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Modiste, where an Orangeman’s 
funeral was just being held. After 
a few hours of sketching, picture- 
taking. loading of a few drums of 
petrol on the Madelyn Rose and 
trying to keep clear of the many 
treacherous-looking, half-Siberian, 
half-wolf sled dogs chained or tied 
up in every conceivable place in 
this little village, we embarked to 
go north along the coast in order 
to see and take pictures of some ice- 
bergs. After circling around sev- 
eral of these floating menaces to 
transportation Capt. Parsons put 
the Madelyn Rose in at Ship's Head 
for an hour, in order to leave mail 
and then we sailed on to anchor 


that foggy night in the estuary of 
the Pinware River. 

The Pinware gave us several ex- 
citing days. Here was an unmapped 
unfished and truly virgin stream! 
We selected several guides from the 
“‘liveyers’” in Pinware Village of a 
dozen or more houses, but found 
later that they knew nothing of the 
“pools’’ and best trout stretches of 
this beautiful river. Regardless of 


their lack of knowledge concerning 
the best reaches for fishing, we en- 
joyed considerable success while ex- 
ploring its “steadies’’ and “‘rattles.”’ 
The Pinware had not been fished 
for over thirty years and then by 
two Philadelphia fishing enthusi- 


This photo was taken at Deep Water Cove near Pope’s Cove, at a time 
when the herring fishery was in full swing. 
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WHY NOT ELECTRICITY 


IN THE OUTPORT? 


We brought power to St. Bride’s 


by FRANK A. LILLY 


HE other day a fellow was tell- 

ing me that he wished he had 
the electric light in his store at St. 
Bride's. 

‘Think of the extra business it 
would bring: bright lights in the 
shop—a Neon sign outside—I 
could have a Juke Box going for 
the boys and the ice cream, butter, 
meat and all could be kept first 
rate in a deep-freezer,’’ he said. 

That got me thinking that if he 
couldn't have a full power system 
with telephone poles by the thou- 
sand to bring the electricity in— 
why couldn't I just install a power 
generator for him and he'd have all 
the electricity he wanted. 

I told him about it and he said 
to give it a try. 

We got the truck and went down 
to St. Bride’s and put the whole 
outfit in for him in an afternoon. 
I'm telling you that by that night 
his place was a blaze of light and 
the crowd came to see and they've 
been coming back ever since and 
he’s been doing a roaring trade. 

We put power in for sawmills 
and canning plants and homes and 
churches too. 

If you figure you'd like power 
in your home and business, why 
not phone me at St. John’s, phone 
7063,—or write me a note c/o 
Marine Electrical Service, 70 Water 
St. East and we'll fix it up for you. 


We've got a lot of useful stuff 
for your electric needs. 

If you've got boats at sea, we 
can supply you with Radio Tele- 
phones and Loran equipment for 
swift, sure communication and re- 
frigerating. We've got Fathometers 
and Direction Finders so that your 
crew will never again be lost at sea 
in fog—or lose out on a rich catch 
because of bad weather. 

For your shore buildings we can 
come anytime day or night and fit 
you up for electric motors or gen- 
erators. 

If you get stuck sometime, and 
your present equipment fails—our 
expert technicians can come right 
away and repair it for you—all 
work guaranteed. 

These are some of the jobs we've 
done recently: 

Power to Lundrigan’'s 
Colinet. 

Kumbi Club at Goobie's. 

Frank Smith's, Norman's Cove. 

Tourist Cabins Ltd., Swift Cur- 
rent. 

Josepeh Dohey, St. Bridee’s. 

Job Bros., St. John’s. 

We're proud of our work and 
we're proud of the people we work 
for and we'd be glad to get to 
know you too. 

If you're in St. John’s, why not 
drop in and see me at our plant at 
70 Water Street East in St. John’s 
and we'll talk things over. Be glad 
to see you anytime. 


Hotel, 


MARINE ELECTRICAL SERVICE 


70 WATER STREET EAST 
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asts, who had camped out and 
fished the pools of the falls. It 
was with great reluctance that we 
left the Pinware, but found our 
next fishing grounds at the Forteau 
River even more thrilling. 

The upper reaches of the For 
teau had apparently never been 
fished by a white man and it was 
here that we caught our largest 
trout of the trip. T'wo-pounders 
were the exception to the landing 
of speckled beauties running to four 
and five pounds or more. Each day 
brought more and larger trout and 
some of the time we changed our 
gear to salmon tackle and found 
that the Forteau would yield us 
innumerable grilse and salmon from 
its many beautiful pools. The 
Grenfell Mission has another Nurs- 
ing Station located here and we 
were very happy to exchange a 


couple of our five-pound Square- 
tails for a handful of fresh lettuce 
grown at the Mission and which 
was the only fresh vegetable we had 
during ou rentire stay in the Labra- 


dor and on Newfoundland. ‘Tea 
and biscuits’ were served by the 
nurses and were a great treat to us 
and we left Forteau, the River and 
the Mission staff with a resolve to 
return there some day in the near 
future. 

The fog-covered barrens, the 
tundra, the constant howling of 
the sled dogs, the caribou trails, the 
roof-high piles of fagots gathered 
from miles inland, the Komatiks, 
the windows filled with staring 
women and children and the racks 
covered with drying cod were left 
behind as we recrossed the Strait of 
Belle Isle, to anchor again for a 
few hours at Flowers Cove before 
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sailing south to new adventures in 
Newfoundland. The next day our 
boat stopped near the Northern 
Ranger at Blue Cove, where we 
picked up more petrol and drove 
ahead through heavy seas and 
against a strong wind sixty miles 
south again to Port Saunders. From 
there, we sailed into our anchorage 
ten miles south at the River of 
Ponds for a few days of marvelous 
salmon-fishing on the many ‘pools’ 
of this never - to - be - forgotten 
stream. It was wonderful to see 
the sun and blue skies after the fog, 
cold, tundra, and rain we had ex- 
perienced every day we were in far 
northern areas. 

The River of Ponds proved to 
be our best salmon-fishing river 
and all of us found that the large 
salmon of this river gave us tre 
mendous fishing satisfaction on our 
light dry fly gear. 

We left our anchorage at the 
River of Ponds in a storm, passed 
through the narrow ‘‘cut” into the 
river's estuary and stove a hole in 
our bottom on a rock. Everyone 
manned the pumps but we remained 
afloat for the eighty-mile run south 
to Rocky Harbor and Bonne Bay. 
Bonne Bay was a delightful region 
with its arms or “fjords” extending 
many miles inland between tower 
ing. partially snow-covered moun- 
tains, not unlike the coast of Nor- 
way and Greenland. 

Our group” regretted saying 
“good-bye” here to Sandy Parsons, 
Eli and the Madelyn Rose. Paul 
and Sid remained in Bonne Bay for 
a day and then went down to the 
Codroy River region for a week 
of salmon-fishing, to finish sketches 
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made on the trip and to write sev- 
eral articles. 


Bob Stoddard and I visited the 
upper falls of the Humber River 
en route to catch the Narrow Gauge 
at Deer Lake for the cross-country 
journey back to Gander. We ex- 
perienced that once-in-a-lifetime 
sight when, on a clear, sunny day, 
salmon by the twos, fours and at 
one time fives, were jumping the 
falls. I only had seventy feet of 
colored movie film left from the 
trip, but in this short footage, | 
caught over ninety salmon in mid- 
air and Bob ‘‘stopped”’ many salm- 
on suspended over the falls with 
his “still” camera. 


Our train was wrecked at Bish- 
op’s Falls and we arrived at Gan- 
der several hours late to find the 
field fog-bound for the night, but 
we were fortunate to be able to 
“hop a Berlin-NewYork flight 
the following afternoon and an- 
other ‘plane from New York back 
to Worcester. 


Our trip is a memory! We had 
caught and released a barrel of trout 
and salmon on this expedition but 


we had learned long before now, as 
all real sportsmen should learn, 
that it is not the quantity of fish 
that makes the fun—it is the fish- 
ing! The dark, deep pools of La- 
brador and Newfoundland streams 
where huge fins rose above the sur- 
face and where our best fishing ef- 
forts failed will lure us back an- 
other day. Our minds recall the 
many trout of the Torrent, the 
large salmon of the Castors and 
River of Ponds, the beautiful poo!s 
and falls of the East River, the 
five-pound trout of the Forteau, 
the unmapped majesty of the upper 
Pinware, the howling dogs of the 
Labrador coast, salmon jumping 
the Humber, the bareness, the 
“black fog'’ tundra, icebergs, little 
fishing villages, children with seal 
skin boots, the Orangeman’s funer- 
al! We shall never forget our visits 
to the Grenfell Nursing Stations at 
Flowers Cove and Forteau, the hos- 
pitality of the nurses and the per- 
sonal knowledge we gained of the 
splendid work the Grenfell Mission 
is doing for the people in northern 
Newfoundland and the Labrador. 
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As I sat tonight just thinking of the years that have passed by, 
Memories took me swiftly backwards to the days when as a boy 
In my dear homestead yonder, with its blue crushed-gravelled lane, 
I in childhood bliss was walking there in fancy once again. 

I could see the flower garden and the house called home to me, 
And I walked again with mother down the pathway to the sea. 

I could see the clear green water splashing there upon the shore, 
And the coast-line clear and rugged just as in the days of yore. 


There I saw the little vessel lying just out in the stream, 

With the sails so neatly folded and her deck so neat and clean, 
With those sparkling waters round her how majestically she rides, 
With the anchor holding safely ‘gainst the storm and wind and tide. 
Then back to the house I rambled and the gates were open wide, 
Up the land again I travelled anxious just to get inside, 

Then I thought the door was opened by a hand so dear to me, 

As into the dear old homestead I was charmed once more to be. 


First I saw the very corner where I as a child did play, 

With my other little brothers every stormy winter day. 

There the same old stove burned brightly throwing out its rays of light, 
And I sat just as I used to on those snowy winter nights. 

But alas, it’s all a fancy for no more a child I'll be, 

And those days so full of gladness are all long past for me. 

For my mother’s gone to Heaven, father he is gone as well, 

So are many old companions whom I used to love so well. 


But those thoughts of childhood never from my memory 

Shall be parted, I am certain, for they are ever fresh to me, 

And at times again in memory, I back over time will fly 

To those hills and sea and beaches which I so loved as a boy, 

And when life at last is over, and my work on earth is done, 

When the toils are all forgotten and the storms of life are run, 

I expect to meet up yonder many of those girls and boys 

Who have played their part here nobly since the day we said good-bye. 


—RICHARD BUGDEN. 
(formerly of Trinity) 
46 Morrison Ave., 
Toronto, Ont. 
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This photo of the memorial to Capt. “Bob” was taken at the unveiling. 


Photo (right) shows Capt. “Bob” exam- 
ining a half completed model of his 
famous schooner “Effie M. Morrissey” 
(made by the writer) later when com- 
pleted it was presented to the late 
president Paton, retiring principal Me- 
morial University College, St. John’s, 
by the students. He later took it back 
with him to his home in England. 


Capt'n Bob 
Bartlett 


A TRIBUTE 


By ERN MAUNDER 


APT. ROBT. A. BART- 

LETT was one of New- 
foundland’s famous sons. Born at 
Brigus, Conception Bay, New- 
foundland, August 15th, 1875, he 
passed away at New York April 
28th, 1946, and was buried in the 
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family plot 
1946. 

All his life from early manhood 
he had an adventurous life and led 
many expeditions into Polar seas. 
He was Peary’s Captain on the 
polar ship Roosevelt when Peary 
made his last and successful dash to 


at Brigus May 9th, 
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the North Pole, and was the only 
white man beside Peary to reach 
87° 46° 49° North. He led the 
last support party to Peary and 
when he turned back to the ship 
with 2 Eskimos, | sledge, 18 dogs, 
113 nautical miles from the Pole, 
Perry, accompanied by his coloured 
body servant, Matt Henson, pushed 
on to the North Pole. It was a 
pity Peary did not take Bartlett to 
the North Pole with him, as he 
could have checked his sights and 
would have saved Peary many a 
headache and a lot of questioning 
by the Scientific Examining Boards. 
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Peary took to the North Pole with 
him 4 Eskimo, 5 sledges, 40 dogs. 
Capt. Bartlett became an Ameri 
can citizen and in 1914-18 War 
was Lieutenant Commander of the 
American ship Buford. Again in 
World War II he served the Am 
erican Army in the Arctic, servicing 
their bases and other work in his 
schooner Effie M. Morrissey. Early 
in life he went to the Labrador fish 
ery with his father, also accom 
panying him at the seal fishery. He 
was in command of S.S. Leopard 
when she was caught in the running 
and rafting ice and cast ashore at 
Blackhead near Cape Race. He and 
his men got ashore on boards on 
the moving loose ice. The ship 
became a total loss. In all Capt. 
Bob was shipwrecked 12 times. In 
1914 when the explorer Valhjalmar 
Stefansson wanted a captain for his 
ship Karluk he chose Capt. Bob to 
command it. It was an expedition 
up in the Behring and Arctic Seas. 
The Karluk got crushed in the ice 
in January 1914. The crew walked 
over the ice and reached Wrangle 
Island. Capt. Bob and an Eskimo 
walked to Siberia over the ice and 
secured help. All were rescued ex- 
cept three, who were lost off the 
island in a storm. He got back to 
Nome, Alaska, in September, 1915. 
In his auxiliary schooner the 
Effte M. Morrissey he made many 
trips to the Arctic generally, accom 
panied by a dozen or so young stu- 
dents from famous Universities. 
The collected specimens of land and 
sea animals which were mounted in 
appropriate settings in several fam- 
ous museums in the U.S.A., Capt. 
Bob's record in ““Who's was 
quite impressive and lengthy. Cap 
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tain Bartlett was also the principal 
actor in a film made off Newfound- 
land entitled ““Vikings of the Ice.” 
He was also greatly loved by the 
Eskimos in the far north. Each 
year he bought them many useful 
articles for their welfare—iron run- 
ners, wood for sleds or komatiks, 
food, etc. He spoke Eskimo and 
that also formed a bond with the 
little peoples of the far north. 

He was a bachelor to the end of 
his days and said, “‘A seafaring man 
should not marry as a woman so 
often breaks his heart.” His home 
in Brigus held many autographed 
photographs from the world’s great 
men and many medals and scrolls 
of honour from many governments 
and scientific societies. He had a 
grand motto, ‘Give to the world 
the best you have and the best will 
come back to you.” 

Capt. Bob has gone aloft, and 
we who knew and loved him well 
in our hearts secretly envied him 
his adventurous life. His schooner 
Morrissey still sails the seas now 
named Ernestia and plies between 
New Bedford, Mass., U.S.A., and 
the Cape Verde Islands off Por- 
tugal carrying Portuguese-Ameri- 
cans to visit their homeland. Years 
ago many Portuguese settled in New 
Bedford and used to engage in the 
extensive whale fisheries from that 
port. 


In 1948 friends in Newfound- 
land erected in Brigus a granite 
shaft with Capt Bob's effigy in cop- 
per, which faces the stormy Atlan- 
tic he loved so well. 
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By BRIAN CAHILL 


As cold waters to a thirsty soul 

So is good news from a far country. 
PROVERBS 25:25. 

@ We are 

quotation first of all, of course, to the 


indebted for the above 
Good Book, but the party of the sec- 
ond part who passed it along to us is 
our old friend in the clerical line, 
Rev. Canon John S. Taylor, 43 North 
Linwood avenue, Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania—you know that place with the 
pawnshop on the corner. 

“Next to my home-coming into the 
Grace, with its at- 


town of Harbor 


tendant soul-satisfying pleasure,’ says 
the Canon, “the appearance of Atlan- 
tic Guardian caught unaware; 
however I soon rallied to the appear- 
Many 


good wishes for it and its staff as the 


ance of our National Magazine. 


years go by.” 
Sir, we thank you! 


@ Good friend Dr. Leo Jackman of 
Montreal called us up the other day 
and instructed us to use our great 
influence with the press of this met- 
ropolis to obtain suitable coverage of 
a wreath-laving 


ceremony honoring 
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John Cabot on June 24th. It seems 
that in Atwater Park in Montreal 
there is a statue to John Cabot and 
the Newfoundland community thought 
it would be a good idea if on the day 
commemmorating the discovery of our 
great island they laid a wreath on 
the satue of the discoverer. 


We searched about in the Montreal 
Men's Press Club and several other 
places of cultural interest and finally 
located a couple of newspapermen. 
We plied them with rum and be- 
sought their interest in John Cabot 
and his son Sebastian and they finally 
agreed to record the event for pos- 
terity. 


‘They wanted to know first, how- 
ever, What in heaven's name a statue 
of the discoverer of Newfoundland 
was doing standing in an inland city 
nearly 2,000 miles away from the 
island. Some flip person said that 
this was probably as far away as the 
10 pounds he got from Henry VII 
would carry him. We silenced the 
cad with a handy bung-starter and 
explained that the statue had actually 
been erected many years ago by the 
substantial Italian community of Mont- 
real to commemmorae the great con- 
tribution to the progress of humanity 
made by their illustrious countrymen 
through his discoveries explora- 
tions in the New World. 


In recent decades the satue, on 
which, by the way, the name is writ- 
en Cabotto after the Italian fashion, 
had been somewhat forgotten. It stood 
in a little park in one of the busiest 
spots in a very busy city and very few 
people would have been able to say 
who or what it commemmorated. 
About two years ago however the 
Newfoundland Association of Montreal 
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A Dream of Fruit and Cream 


spotted it and the idea of an annual 
wreath laying was born. 


The affair went off very well this 
year. Members of the Italian com- 
munity joined the Newfoundlanders 
and speeches were made by civic 
authorities and other dignitaries and, 
the wreath being well and truly laid, 
many of the participants repaired to 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel and took pre- 
cautions against snake-bite and other 
dangers that constantly lurk in big 
city parks. 


The whole affair caused us to pause 
and wonder if any statue to Cabot 
had ever been raised in Newfoundland. 
We know about Cabot Tower of course 
but what we are thinking of is a gen- 
uine bronze or stone effigy of the 
great navigator preferably shading his 
eyes with his hand and peering in- 
tently into the middle distance. 


If there isn't one in Newfoundland 
it's too bad. What with upstart Cape 
Bretoners and others claiming that 
Cabot was silly enough to have discov- 
ered their part of Canada first, New- 
foundlanders should assert their claim. 
And one of the best ways of doing this 
is to erect a big statue or monument 
and point to it frequently and pro- 
claim it proudly as positive proof that 
the wide-ranging Genoese discovered 
Newfoundland first and not any place 
else. 

Right? 


Right. 


(All correspondence regarding Guar- 
dian Angles, should be addressed to: 
Brian Cahill, 217 Bedbrooke Ave., 
Montreal West, Que.) 
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WHY NOT GO BY BICYCLE?—PART 


Concluding a four-part Cycling Saga on the Avalon Peninsula. 


St. Marys to Conception Bay 


By M. S. STRAWBRIDGE 


HE road from St. Mary's to 

Riverhead runs along a narrow 
arm of St. Mary's Bay. Early 
Thursday morning the taller trees 
cast shadows across the road and 
pedalling out of the blazing sun- 
light into the shade became even 
more important than avoiding ruts 
and stones. High up on the bar- 
rens the country looked lovely. 
There were little streams and 
bridges, yellow waterlily ponds, 
red and white flowering shrubs 
and acres of Newfoundland’s own 
flower, the pitcher plant. An oc- 
casional partridge was the only sign 
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of life. Almost every settlement is 
at sea-level, whereas the roads 
meander high over the hills, so the 
steep descent into each new place 
becomes a matter of recognized 
routine. 

Halfway down the hill into St. 
Joseph's are the Catholic Church 
and the Priest's house, both stand- 
ing in stately wooded grounds. The 
interior of this church is quite in 
keeping with its handsome exter- 
ior. The altar, altar rails, pulpit, 
pillars and sanctuaries are all of 
white, grey or black marble. Does 
it spoil the first impression to say 
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that it isn't marble at all? The 
visitor must tap and examine very 
carefully in order to discover that 
everything is made—not of stone, 
but of wood, most skilfully painted 
by some clever craftsman. 


It would save time and energy 
if someone could row you over the 
narrow inlet across to Mount Car- 
mel, but boats and fishermen are 
scarce these days. ‘The dozen or so 
miles round by St. Catherine's over 
two wide rivers are not tedious. 
All day long people had been talk- 
ing about Mount Carmel. It was 
a happy surprise to find that Mount 
Carmel was a settlement, not just 
a dark and gloomy mountain. A 
friendly farmer described the route 
over to Haricot, laying special em- 
phasis on the down grade. The 
kindly Newfoundlander is not al- 
ways a strictly accurate guide. Anx- 
ious to please, he will give you a 
thoughtful, whimsical look. If he 
thinks that you really want to go 
to a certain place by a certain route, 
he will minimize the difficulties and 
magnify the pleasures of that un- 
dertaking. 


Pushing the bicycle over from 
Mount Carmel, one wonders where 
are those ‘level bits’ and ‘down-hill 
runs. The down-grade into Hari- 
cot is exceptionally steep and rough. 
Cycling on rough gravel roads con- 
tinually brings to mind skiing over 
hard, uneven snow, where soft 
patches or tree stumps very easily 
upset the unwary skier. Never did 
the simile stands out so clearly as 
that night. Whith reckless courage, 
seven or eight young braves of 
Haricot showed off their prowess 
on bicycles. The speed with which 
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they flashed by was alarming. They 
zoomed and circled around like gay 
dragonflies. No doubt, they mar- 
velled at the strange woman, walk- 
ing cautiously down the hill; but 
one older more staid member of the 
club—on a new Raleigh—cour- 
teously acted as escort over the 
bridge, up a wooded lane and out 
to a beautiful house, surrounded by 
barns, gardens, wharf and _ fish 
store. 


How secure and peaceful this 
home feels. The owner 


-now in 
his seventies—tells how he built 
it himself——twice over. The first 


time it was eleven miles from the 
present site. Every piece was care- 
fully marked and packed, unpacked 
and put together again. This grand 
old gentleman's son really enjoys 
his fishing, his farm and his garden. 
His daughter is away on the Main- 
land, studying new methods of 
Adult Education for her work in 
Newfoundland’s Sanatoriums. The 
smiling daughter-in-law keeps the 
home dainty and spotless. The 
grandson is a quiet lad, but an ex 
cellent scholar. In so many settle- 
ments the old traditional way of life 
is fast disappearing or has com 
pletely disappeared. One wonders, 
somewhat fearfully, is it all for the 
best? In this Haricot home, the 
fears are momentarily allayed. In- 
dustry is bringing its own reward. 
On Saturday morning fifty-seven 
fine salmon were the boat. 
These, with Friday's catch, were to 
be processed in the up-to-date can- 
ning factory on the point. New- 
foundland salmon, in a can stamped 
101 S is sure to be clean, fresh and 
altogether wholesome. 
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On to Colinet 


On Saturday morning, a wel- 
come sea mist gave promise of a 
fine day. Should you approach 
Colinet for the first time from ‘the 
American Road’ that runs from 
Holyrood to Argentia, you will 
wonder how such a green, well- 
settled community comes to be 
dropped in between so much desol- 
ate forest land. Approaching Col- 
inet for the second time from Hari- 
cot, one realizes that it is a coastal 
settlement, built many years ago 
on one of those long narrow inlets 


of St. Mary's Bay. 


Halfway across from Colinet to 
Whitbourne, the curiosity is piqued 
by constantly recurring little houses 

not exactly similar, but each one 
resembling a somewhat sad little 
holiday cottage or cabin—many of 
them empty. At last the answer to 
this puzzle comes to mind. It is 
Markland—the experimental farm- 
ing settlement. The situation seems 
ideal. The road is high enough to 
command a wonderful view of the 
surrounding country. There are 
two schools, a church, several little 
stores, a Cottage Hospital, the 
houses are within easy reach of the 
road and each other. Yet the people 
who came here have found it lone- 
some. The Newfoundlander is not 
a pioneer landsman by nature. Per- 
haps he misses the sea or the noisy 
close proximity of city life. What- 
ever the cause, there are few large- 
scale farms in Markland. The well- 
built government store has been 
converted into a post office, general 
store and dwelling house. They 
are all looked after by one family, 
kindly and hospitable enough to in- 
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vite a hot, hungry traveller in to 
lunch. One wonder if Markland 
would be a suitable spot for tourist 
cabins. It is within easy reach of 
St. John’s and Argentia; it is -1 a 
good motor road, leading from the 
main railway line into Placentia and 
St. Mary's Bays, and it is surround- 
ed by ponds and rivers suitable for 
boating, swimming or fishing. 


After leaving Markland, the rath- 
er dull dusty road makes straight 
for Whitbourne. From there a 
duller, dustier road—the Hodge- 
water Line—-heads for Conception 
Bay. For his own comfort a cyclist 
should try not to be on a busy road 
at the weekend or on a general 
holiday. This Saturday, July 12th, 
it was unavoidable, for a date had 
to be kept with the Leader of a 
Guiders’ Camp at Mackinson’s. 


What a relief it was to turn off 
that road, bordered with dust- 
choked grass, flowers and trees, to 
make a call in at Ocean Pond. 
Though so close to the railway line, 
this is an ideal little summer resort. 
A swim in clear, cool water, fol- 
lowed by supper cooked on_ the 
shore, made one forget the dust 
and grind of the highroad. Two 
kind ladies, with their two elderly 
uncles——visitors from California 
acted as cooks, boatman 
and chauffeurs. A few hours later 
a much refreshed cyclist drove tri- 
umphantly into the Guide Camp- 
the Triumph bicycle securely and 
scientifically roped into the back of 
the car. 


cookies, 


At the Guiders’ Camp 

It was a privilege and a most 
interesting experience to spend three 
nights in the Guiders’ Camp, meet- 
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ing leaders froin as far away as 
Corner Brook, Millertown, Grand 
Falls and Bonavista. There was 
so much that an ordinary citizen 
could karn from these guiders, 
from their calm and completely 
capable leader, and from the Pro- 
vincial Guide Commissioner, who 
spent two nights with them under 
canvas. There were amongst the 
number one doctor's wife, and a 
few teachers, but the majority were 
young girls or busy housewives 
from the towns or smaller settle- 
ments of the province. ‘This was 
an experiemntal pioneer camp, 
training twenty to thirty leaders 
who will run camps for Guides in 
the future. It was unanimously 
declared to have been useful and 
enjoyable, so no doubt another year 
the numbers will be doubled. New- 
foundland needs leaders who are 
willing to learn new things. Here 
in this camp, one realized the most 
important aspects of leadership. A 
dynamic personality is useful, but 
better still are the qualities of broad- 
mindedness, understanding, honesty, 
reliability. These guide leaders 
made no fuss or commotion, but 
they certainly lived up to their 
motto BE PREPARED. 


The guiders would have enjoyed 
the experience of one wet day in 
camp, though they were more than 
pleased that Tuesday, their last day, 
was dry and fine. Taking down 
and packing up nine tents and a full 
camp equipment is quite an under- 
taking, but when trained guiders 
tackle this job, it is surprising how 
neatly everything can be stowed 
away. There was plenty of room 
in the truck for a bicycle, so a lift 


as far as the Conception Bay high- 
way was gratefully accepted. 


On a smooth-surfaced road, speed 
and efficiency certainly increases 
while interest flags. Long miles 
become monotonous and one sym- 
pathizes with the motorist who be- 
comes deadly sleepy on the job. A 
steadying thought for the cyclist is: 
‘He who goes to sleep on a bicycle 
will immediately fall off to a rude 
awakening.’ The serious cyclist 
who takes to the road must regard 
himself as part of the traffic and 
observe the rules of the road. In 
settlements and towns the careful 
motorist is on the watch for chil- 
dren, pedestrians, bicycles and dogs, 
but on the highroad it is different. 
On a smooth-surfaced road a cyclist 
should hug the right side all the 
time. Here the motorists are in 
a hurry, and they forget that the 
cyclist may wobble, swerve or jump 
off unexpectedly on what appears 
to the man in the car to be a very 
small hill. On a narrow gravel road, 
a big truck may force you into the 
loose gravel, so it is safer to get off 
than to skid or fall into the ditch. 
If you area cyclist, be wary for 
yourself, be thoughtful for others 
and remember a sage remark made 
by an adventurous soul: “I take 
big risks, but I take them very, very 
carefully.” 


Brigus looked lovely. Of all 
places in Newfoundland it perhaps 
resembles most closely an Old 
Country seaside resort. Happily the 
highroad keeps well above the little 
town, so that the rush and tear of 
through traffic in no way disturbs 
its serenity. Lovely glimpses of 
sea to the left, fragrant wild roses 
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and meadowsweet on each side of 
the road compensate a little for the 
heavy. speeding trucks and cars that 
hurry along. It 1s nice to see the 
family parties taking advantage of 
the wayside picnic grounds. Cov- 
ered-in table and benches. an open 
fireplace close to kindling supply 
and water must not only lessen the 
fire hazard, but also minimize the 
work of tired mothers and fathers. 


Waiting for the Cow 


George's Town is a small way- 
side community in a pastoral set- 
ting. Many of the men are away 
from home on one of Newfound- 
land's big construction works, or 
in one of the larger industrial cen- 
tres. The older men clear the land, 
harvest their hay and tend their 
gardens. Even the little ones can 
be seen dragging home ‘blasty 
boughs’ to kindle the fire for tea, 
while later in the evening the boys 
wander off to the hills to look for 
the cows. This business of the cow 
is quite a problem. An answer to 
the question: ‘‘Can you spare me 
a pint of milk tonight?” is ‘We're 
waiting for the cow to come 
home.” The George's Town cows 
are not even as obliging as this. 
They have bells round their necks, 
and the men carry sticks and ‘spy 
glasses,, but even so, it may be 
dark before they arrive home with 
only one unwilling member of the 
wandering herd. Most of the wom 
en agree that there is just one thing 
to do, that is to keep the calf at 
home, let him have some of the 
milk, then hey presto! back comes 
the cow on time. 


The road round Conception Bay 
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is not a real speed track. In most 
places it curves in and out, up and 
down through spectacular coastal 
scenery, touching each of the settle- 
ments around the Bay. From Con- 
ception Harbour through Avondale 
to Holyrood—incongruous though 
it may seem—Trafalgar Square, 
London, England, comes to mind. 
The Trafalgar lions are there all 
right, but obviously on_ holiday. 
They are monstrous beings many 
times their usual size. They toss 
their heads, roll around or stretch 
out lazily——great masses of rock, 
jutting out from the high hills. 
The stately pools of Trafalgar 
Square have turned into small ir- 
regular lily ponds: the pigeons are 
sea-gulls and instead of the London 
traffic, a few cars or trucks hurry 
along the one winding road. All 
this can be seen clearly from any of 
the high vantage points. 


Often on the roadside, one can 
enjoy a chat over the fence with 
Grandpa. Under the new social 
security, these sturdy old gentlemen 
are happy in their independence, 
though they are by no means idle. 
In the absence of the younger men, 
they are well able to do the odd 
jobs around home, to take care of 
daughter or daughter-in-law, ‘“‘my 
old woman and the little ‘uns.’ 


Watch the Tall Tales 


“I'm an inheritance of England,”’ 
said one old man proudly, though 
later it turned out to be Wales or 
the Channel Islands. Anyhow, 
what did it matter? He is a good 
Newfoundlander now. The gullible 
tourist or folk-lore collector had 
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come to meé 


are you a 
miral G 
flashing eyes 
thigh, ‘that 
was my Great Grand 
The kindly 
lander again’ Mr. G 
a wee bit apologetically 
that 
had made the visitor as pleased as 
punch to think that he had met a 
the Admiral 


‘Sure, says | me 
and slapping me 
Admiral G 


father’ 


greal 


Newfound 
explained 
that it was 
tale because it 


worth telling 


descendant of great 
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Two weeks had passed since the 
that cold and 
There had 


first day of the tour 
| riday 
no rain, and even 


frosty morning. 


been more mir 
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ything 


schedule 


no puncture Ver 
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accordain 


Id it have been 


rather anti-social say 
the 


This littl 


travels fastest who travels 


journey could 
but it 


alone 


hardly be described as fast 


had been unbelievably simple. 


I he 


‘Town 


distance from George's 
to St. John's is forty-eight 
miles. A detour into Chapel Arm, 
two or three friendly visits en route 
to take 


home by the Kenmount 


and an attempt a short cut 


road used 
up all too quickly the long hours of 
daylight It was almost dark 
the lights of St. John’s 


twinkling out when a dusty travel 


and 
were 
ler parked a dusty bicycle against 
the fence and walked into the house 
We call ‘Home 


Nagle’s Hill. 


from Home’ on 


GUARDIAN 
of the Home 
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humorous teller of tall tale: had ; 
a fulfilment of 
A gentleman from foreign parts tha no ‘Lie 
and says Mr. G—, 
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